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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 



Keport of the President for the Years 1888-89. 



To the Trustees of 6ryn Mawr College : 

I respectfully submit to you a report for the fiscal year end- 
ing Eighth Month 31, 1889, which included the scholastic 
year that began Tenth Month 1st, 1888, and closed Sixth 
Month 6th, 1889. 

The experience of the four years of the College has led to 
the adoption of slight changes, both in the requirements for 
admission and for graduation. After 1889-90 Physical Geo- 
graphy will no longer be required of every candidate for 
matriculation, but will take its place with the elements of 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, and Botany as a group of five 
scientific subjects, one only of which must be offered by every 
candidate. At the same time the examination in the subject 
chosen will be made more difficult. It is believed that an ele- 
mentary yet faithful study of some branch of science gives a 
needed variety to preliminary studies, does not encroach unduly 
upon the time that should be devoted to language, history, and 
mathematics, directs the attention of the pupil to things rather 
than too exclusively to words, and brings into exercise the 
powers of observation and analysis. It also tends to cultivate 
that scientific habit of mind which takes nothing for granted 
except self-evident truths, and accepts as facts only observa- 
tions that have been duly tested. 

Moreover, it has been proved that such initial knowledge, 
when exact, is a positive aid to the student when she enters 
upon the scientific courses required for graduation. For the 
ends above indicated it is necessary that there should be some 
experimental knowledge of the subjects studied, and this de- 
mands not merely teaching illustrated by experiments, but 



some laboratory practice. A few preparatory schools uow 
give laboratory instruction in one or more scientific subjects, 
and it may be hoped that this mode of teaching the elements 
of science will become general, but the time has not come 
when laboratory tests should form a part of our examinations 
for matriculation. 

The entrance examinations in English are sufficiently 
difficult to induce candidates to give definite attention to 
elementary English studies, and thus begin that acquaint- 
ance with the language and literature which must in all 
cases be enlarged by two years of collegiate study before 
graduation. But the great diversity of the books recom- 
mended by colleges for their preliminary examinations in 
English has caused much inconvenience to the schools, and 
has had a tendency to hinder them from giving to students 
as good a knowledge of English as they would otkerwise have 
given. To lessen this embarrassment it has been announced 
that after 1890 candidates for admission to Bryn Mawr may 
ofier at their entrance examinations in English the books 
recommended by the Commission of Colleges of New England 
as the equivalent of those recommended by this College. 
While the College has desired to aid the schools in the 
teaching of English, it has also increased its facilities for 
collegiate instruction in our language and literature. Great 
benefit has accrued from the course in essay writing with 
instruction in style, conducted by Dr. Gwinn, and followed 
by all the classes taking required English studies; and the 
want of such instruction, hitherto keenly felt, has now 
been supplied. Dr. McClumpha has conducted classes in 
Anglo-Saxon grammar and in the reading of Anglo-Saxon 
texts, as well as in early English grammar and the reading of 
early English texts. The graduate instruction also has been 
enlarged by a sub-division of the courses among the instructors 
in the department, so that the previous marked success of the 
teaching of this department has been exceeded. 

When Bryn Mawr College was opened, all the principal 
universities and colleges of our country except one required 
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some knowledge of Greek as a requisite for receiving the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Accordingly when it was decided 
that but one degree — ^that of Bachelor of Arts — ^should be 
given to undergraduates, it was arranged that all candidates 
for that degree should give (me year to the study of Greek. 

This requirement has led a number of students who began 
the study of Greek within the college to continue it, and to 
make Greek one of their major subjects. But it has become 
apparent to the Faculty that students who devote their atten- 
tion chiefly to scientific subjects are not usually fully repaid 
for one year's study of Greek by a corresponding knowledge 
of it, or by the mental discipline gained. It has been judged 
better that this class of students, therefore, should, if they 
desire it, be permitted to devote the corresponding year to 
the study of Latin, a language with which they already have 
had some acquaintance when admitted. With your concur- 
rence, this change has been made, and while a course in 
Elementary Greek will still be offered, it is probable that 
the students taking it will go on with the study for two or 
three years so as to acquire familiarity with some portions of 
Greek literature. Students that specialise in Latin will be 
required either to perfect their knowledge of French or 
German, or to take the course in Elementary Greek. 

The appointment of an Associate in Latin will render it 
possible to organize the Latin department more nearly after 
the scheme of the Greek department than has been the case 
hitherto, so that courses in Latin strictly adapted to graduate 
classes will be offered, and in the coming year for the first 
time since the opening of the college, all demands for instruc- 
tion in Latin will be met by the organisation of minor, major, 
post-major, and graduate classes in Latin. 

The need of a suitable collection of photographs, engrav- 
ings, models and other illustrations for lectures upon Greek 
archaeology, was mentioned in the report for 1887-88. 
Through the kindness of a few friends of the College the nu- 
cleus of such a collection has been obtained, but it should be 
steadily enlarged until it shall become adequate to illustrate 
courses upon general archaeology and the history of art. 
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During the coming scholastic year the lectures on Greek 
archaeology will be continued, and three lectures will be given 
before the college by Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
LL.D., on " The Buried Cities of Egypt,'' " The Story of an 
Egyptian Mound," and " Egypt the Cradle of Greek Art." 

In Mathematics there have been the following additions to 
the instruction hitherto given : the required course has been 
repeated in the second semester instead of being given in the 
first semester only; a post-major course comprising lectures 
upon Higher Plane curves, Difierential Equations and Theory 
of Functions has been given, and a special course has been 
given for the benefit of students wishing to take the second 
year in physics without electing mathematics as one of their 
chief subjects. 

In the autumn of 1888 a lecture was given before the Col- 
lege by Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on ** Protective Tariffi," in which the reasons 
in favor of this system of imposts were ably presented. A 
short time after, Franklin H. Giddings, Associate in Political 
Economy in the College, gave an address upon " The Issues 
of the Presidential Campaign," stating with clearness, and 
in a scientific spirit, the political problems at that time 
before the country. In the Third month, 1889, Charles A. 
Perkins, Associate in Physics, gave a lecture upon the recently 
discovered relations between light and electricity, in which 
he repeated the experiments of Professor Hertz, and showed 
the reflection, refraction and polarization of magneto-electric 
waves. In Fourth month, 1889, Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D., 
professor of Rhetoric and the English Language in Princeton 
College, delivered a lecture before the students in the English 
department upon Matthew Arnold as a prose writer. In the 
autumn of 1888, Leslie Alexander Lee, Ph.D., professor of 
Geology and Biology in Bowdoin College, gave an address 
upon The Methods and Results of Deep Sea Trawling, as 
illustrated upon the voyage of the U. S. Fish Commission 
Steamer, Albatross. All these lectures were listened to with 
appreciation and were recognized as instructive. 



The whole number of students enrolled during the year was 
one hundred and sixteen, which was thirty-five more than the 
enrollment for the year 1887-88. Seventeen of them were 
graduates, of whom four held fellowships ; five were " hearers/' 
two were special students, and the remaining ninety-two were 
regular students. Of the students twenty-six were admitted 
in 1885, fourteen in 1886, twenty-seven in 1887, and forty- 
nine in 1888. Ninety-eight were resident in the college halls, 
and eighteen were non-resident. Since the opening of the 
College in 1885, thirty-three graduates have been admitted, 
representing twenty universities and colleges. 

The students entered for the year 1889-90 already exceed 
in number those admitted last year, and the College halls of 
residence have been filled. It has not been possible for students 
to find suitable lodgings in the neighborhood of the college, 
except to a limited extent, and I would ask you seriously to 
consider the subject of erecting another hall, to be ready at 
the opening of the college in 1891. 



At the close of the scholastic year the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was conferred upon twenty-four candidates, all of 
whom except two had been for four years in attendance upon 
the College. These two had entered with more full prepara- 
tion than the others, and were therefore able to complete the 
required studies in less time. The faithfulness with which this 
class pursued their studies, and ever sought to promote the 
best interests of the college, has won deserved and grateful 
recognition from the Faculty. It is gratifying to record that 
all of them left the college in their best state of health, with 
the exception of some temporary fatigue that soon passed 
away. 

It is unquestionably true that successful students must 
work hard. If the health of a young woman can be main- 
tained only by a life devoted to the care of it she is disqualified 
for collegiate study as well as for any other serious avocation. 
But when a student has the mental and physical ability 
to pass successfully the entrance examinations, there is. 
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with rare exceptions, no reason why she should not com- 
plete a course of collegiate study and enjoy as good health 
as if at home, provided she uses the sanitary measures 
prescribed, including systematic exercise, and also takes suffi- 
cient time for the study necessary for graduation. Some 
students of much more than average mental ability, but not 
strong physically, have chosen to extend their period of 
study for a degree by half a year or more, and the wisdom of 
this decision has been shown by a steady gain in physical 
vigor, together with advanced rank in their classes. It is 
much to be desired that parents and students should cooperate 
with the authorities of the College, so that when the latter 
recommend a less number of hours weekly for study, 
and an extension of the time required for graduation, their 
counsel shall be accepted. The truism has often to be re- 
peated that education implies the safe and healthy develop- 
ment of the whole personality, together with the acquisition of 
knowledge, but that the latter may be useless without sound 
health. 

The gymnasium has been used more freely than in any 
preceding year. Ninety per cent, of the students have been 
in attendance upon it, — the same proportion as last year, — 
but the general average of time given to it has increased, 
and has been a little over two hours weekly. Seventy-three 
per cent, of those taking gymnastic exercise have gained 
muscular strength, and sixty per cent, have increased in weight 
during the year. While much may be said in favor of out- 
door sports and walking, experience does but confirm the 
judgment of experts that these do not supply the place of 
systematic exercise in the gymnasium. It is unavoidable 
that the latter should be somewhat monotonous, but the 
steady self-control that perseveres in such exercise, is re- 
warded by a better physical development and greater mental 
vigor than are known by students that resort to out-door 
sports irregularly, moved only by the pleasure they afford. 

The College has been much indebted to ministers and mem- 
bers of various churches, who have addressed the students 
upon the invitation of associations formed by the latter for 
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philanthropic and religious activity.. Especially are warm 
acknowledgments due to Lyman Abbott, D.D., for a very 
helpful and instructive address to the students upon the 
" Foundations of the Christian Faith ; " and to Charles Wood, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Germantown, 
for a graceful and forcible discussion of the use of alco- 
holic drinks. The associations referred to have contributed 
towards the education of Indian children ; the promotion of 
the work of the Pundita Ramabai ; the support of a teacher 
at a mission school in India, and to the College settlement in 
New York City. 

The twelve partial scholarships olffered by the College (of 
$200 a year each), were all awarded last year. Four of 
them were held by graduates, and whether held by regular 
students for four successive years, or for shorter periods 
by graduates or special students, these scholarships have 
had very satisfactory results. The increased knowledge of 
particular subjects gained by teachers of experience, who 
are thus enabled to spend a year in study, together with the 
refreshment of mind and enlargement of view such a year af- 
fords, tell advantageously upon their subsequent teaching. 
The five resident fellowships were all awarded near the end of 
the academic year, and four of the successful candidates were 
members of the gradijating class. There were twenty-four 
candidates for these fellowships, and among those to whom it 
was impossible to make an award were some of such merit as 
to make it evident that gifts or bequests for increasing the 
number of fellowships would find worthy recipients. These 
fellowships would have increased utility could they more often 
be extended to two years, so as to permit the holders of them 
to spend at the college, free of expense, two of the three years 
required for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. As this is 
not now practicable, fellowships by courtesy have been created, 
to be bestowed upon graduates that have held fellowships for 
one or more years and that continue their studies at the Col- 
lege. These fellowships are an award to merit, dnd are honor- 
ary only, not carrying with them any emolument. The Euro- 
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pean fellowship, bestowed for the first time, was given to 
Emily Greene Baleh, of Boston, who proposes to use it in 
prosecuting sociological studies. 

The examinations for matriculation were attended by thirty- 
two candidates in the autumn of 1888, and by fifty-seven in 
the summer of 1889. 

The whole subject of examinations, including preliminary 
examinations, has aroused much discussion of late, and an in- 
creasing number of colleges are admitting students upon cer- 
tificates of their former instructors, without examination. But 
all the experience of this College hitherto confirms the desira- 
bility of requiring candidates for admission to pass an exami- 
nation conducted by the College. It is true that this excludes 
a very considerable number of students, but it enables the Col- 
lege to assume definite attainments on the part of students, 
and to escape elementary teaching that should be done in the 
schools. If, however, all candidates were obliged to come to 
the College for examinations, it would involve serious expense 
to those living at a distance. Arrangements have been made, 
therefore, to hold examinations in the summer at Baltimore 
and Germantown, and they will be held at other places where 
the College has representatives whenever circumstances will 
justify it. 

The staff* of instructors has increased.from fourteen the first 
year to twenty-one the past year. The following changes have 
been made within the year : 

Franklin H. Giddings, A.M., has been appointed Asso- 
ciate in Political Science. 

WiLLisTON Walker, Ph.D., resigned his position as 
Associate in History, to accept a call to be Assistant Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and Charles Maclean Andrews, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins 
University), has been appointed Associate in History. 

Charles Flint McClumpha, Ph.D. (Leipsic), has been 
promoted to be Associate in Anglo-Saxon. 

Alfred Cook, Ph.D., resigned his position as Associate 
in Philosophy, and his duties have in part been assumed 
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by Paul Shorey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Greek and 
Latin. 

Gonzalez Lodge, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University), 
has been appointed Associate in Latin. 

J. Rendel Habris, A.M., has returned from a year's ab- 
sence in Syria, and has resumed his lectures upon the Bible 
and Biblical study. 

Emily H. Pim resigned the charge of Merion Hall, and 
Lydia V. Smith, who formerly occupied that position, has 
been reappointed to it. Hannah T. Shipley has been contin- 
ued in charge of Radnor Hall. 

Anna E. Broomall, M.D., has been appointed Consulting 
Physician of the College, and Ida E. Richardson, M.D., 
Physician of the College. 

Instruction. — From reports made by the instructors of the 
several departments it appears that the work done in them 
has been as follows : 

OreeJc, — In the first semester the minor or first year's class 
read with Dr. Hopkins the greater part of Xenophon's Mem- 
orabilia, with comments, for two hours weekly. In the second 
semester the class, meeting twice weekly, read the whole of 
Euripides' Medea. As private reading they read and were 
examined upon Plato's Apology in the first semester, and 
Sophocles' Ajax in the second semester. They had also Greek 
prose composition once weekly throughout the year, accom- 
panied by written exercises. 

Under Dr. Shorey they read Homer for two hours a week 
through the year. The first term was given to the Odyssey, 
the second to the Iliad. The object of the instructor was 
to give facility in reading, and considerable ground was 
covered. 

The major or second year's class in Greek read with Dr. 
Hopkins the Promstheus of ^Eschylus one hour weekly in the 
first semester, and two hours weekly were given to lectures 
upon the history of Greek poetry. They also read in private 
Sophocles' Electra, In the second semester the class read 
three-fourths of Demosthenes' oration On the Grown, with 
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parallel passages from ^schines ; and one hoar weekly was 
given to lectures on Greek grammar. The private reading 
was Isocrates' Panegyrieus. 

Under Dr. Shorey they read for two hoars weekly daring 
the first semester selections from Herodotus (the Persian 
War), and from the Perace of jEschylus. Facility in reading 
and the study of Greek history were the points emphasised 
in the instruction. 

The post-major division, or the third year's Greek class, had 
lectures for one hour weekly throughout the year from Dr. 
Hopkins, upon the Greek drama. In the first semester they 
read parts of ^Eschylus, and in the second semester the CEdir 
pus of Sophocles. They also read selections from Theocritus 
one hour weekly, during the first semester only. 

With Dr. Shorey this class read Pindar for one hour a week 
through the year. Pindar has not hitherto been read by the 
undergraduates, and in the limited time little could be at- 
tempted beyond the intelligent enjoyment of some of the finest 
odes. Considerable attention was paid to the practical study 
of the metres. 

The post-major course in Plato's Republic, one hour a 
week, was continued by Dr. Shorey from last year. The new 
students that joined the class had run over the work of last 
year in the summer. The philosophic instruction was confined 
to direct and simple commentary on the meaning of the text, 
and students were brought to see the uncertainty of all 
abstract, second-hand accounts of a great philosophic writer. 
The class attained, as a result of the two years' work, a most 
gratifying facility in reading, together with an unusual nicety 
of perception of delicate shades of meaning. 

The fourth year's class read, with Dr. Hopkins, one hour 
weekly throughout the year. They completed the reading of 
^schylus's Orestda, and then took up extracts from Lu- 
cian's Dialogues of the Dead, Of the Gods, Charon, and the 
Dream, They also took the first year's course in Sanskrit, 
with lectures on the grammar, and easy reading. 

Graduate Class, With Dr. Hopkins this class read 
advanced Sanskrit, which consisted of selections from 
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the Veda, for one hour a week throughout the year, 
and for another hour followed lectures on comparative 
philology. 

Under Dr. Smyth the class, during the first semester, 
had a course one hour weekly in Greek dialects, read 
archaic inscriptions of the Ionic dialect, and interpreted 
fragments of Archilochus, Hipponax, Alcseus, and Sappho. 
In the second semester, a seminary met for one hour 
weekly to investigate Books ix. and xxiv. of the Iliad from 
the linguistic point of view (digamma, aiza^ Xeyoiieva, etc.) 

Gfreek Archceology, — To this class post-major students, as 
well as graduates, were admitted. The history of Greek 
Sculpture from the earliest times to the Graco- Roman period, 
formed the subject of weekly (illustrated) lectures, especial 
prominence being given to the works of Pheidias, Praxiteles, 
and Scopas. 

The class in Elementary Greek, under thq direction of I>r. 
Smyth, gave five hours weekly throughout the year to the study 
of grammar and prose composition, which included instruction 
in White's First Lessons in Greek. They read also three books 
of the Anabasis, and three of the Iliad, 

Latin, — The Latin work has been done essentially upon the 
lines laid down in previous years. The department has had 
two aims, (1) To give the students facility in reading Latin ; 
(2) To lead them directly to the contents of the best Latin 
books, to the enjoyment of Latin poetry, and to the apprecia- 
tion of Roman civilization. The minor and major years, have 
been devoted mainly to courses of reading, with supplemen- 
tary drill in Latin prose composition, and to a general survey 
of Latin literature. The private reading was, in the cases of 
some students in their first college year, partially remitted or 
allowed to be postponed. Generally, however, there hias been 
a marked improvement in the ease with which students have 
done the private reading, and it is expected that this valuable 
feature of the course will be maintained unimpaired. 

The course under Dr. Shorey in Horace during the first 
semester, and in Virgil during the second, followed by the minor 
or first-year's class for two hours weekly, was intended to 
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awaken the students' aesthetic interest in Latin poetry, and to 
oiFer an introduction to the literature of the Augustan age. 
The odes of Horace were read and reviewed; there were 
lectures upon the life and art of Virgil, and on allied topics. 
The students prepared as private reading, and passed ex- 
aminations upon, Books vii., viii., and ix. of the jEneid. 

With Dr. Smyth the class read two hours weekly, Sallust's 
CcUiline, in the first semester, and Livy, Book xxi., in the 
second. They also had one hour weekly of Latin prose com- 
position throughout the year, which for the first semester con- 
sisted chiefly of a review of elementary grammar. 

The reading of the major or second year's course was ac- 
companied by a general survey of Latin literature for one 
hour a week under Dr. Shorey. A text-book was put into 
the hands of the students, and the lectures were devoted 
mainly to authors not read in class, or to bringing out the sig- 
nificance of Latin literature as the mediator between Greek 
thought and modern civilization. During another hour weekly 
they read selections from Juvenal, in the first semester, and 
from Catullus and Martial in the second. With Dr. Smyth 
they read two hours weekly, taking, in the first semester, selec- 
tions from the Annah of Tacitus ; and, in the second, selections 
from Plautus, Propertius, and Tibullus (about 1800 lines). The 
private reading of the class included selections from Pliny's 
Letters in the first semester, and from Cicero's Letters in the 
second. 

This class also followed lectures one hour weekly for the 
first semester, given by Dr. Hopkins, on Latin grammar in its 
relations to other members of the Aryan group of languages ; 
and in the second semester they read three-fifths of Plautus' 
Captivi, 

The post-major work consisted of a one-hour course in rapid 
reading of selections from Cicero and Livy, in which some 
students attained great facility; and a one-hour course on 
the rhetoric and literary theories of the Romans. In the lat- 
ter course the lectures and text-readings were supplement- 
ed by original papers from the students. Hereafter it will 
be possible to offer to the post-major classes, in addition 
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to the courses hitherto given, advanced work in Latin prose 
composition, and a coarse in the critical reading of texts. 
The appointment of an additional instructor in Latin will 
enable the department to provide for teachers and advanced 
students the minute discipline they require without sacrificing 
to this need the interests of the larger body of students who 
necessarily and properly regard Latin as only one of many 
elements of a broad literary culture. 

English. — During the year fifty-seven undergraduates and 
seven graduate students followed the courses in English and 
Anglo-Saxon. A class of fifty-two met Dr. Thomas four 
times weekly for the second year's course in Required English. 
The instruction consisted of lectures covering the period 
from the time of Spenser to that of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing ; and included a short account of Italian literature and 
an excursus on French literature. The private reading inclu- 
ded, beside other English authors, the greater part of 
Spenser, and nearly the whole of Milton and Shakespeare. 
Weekly recitations were held on the lectures and private 
reading. One hour a week was spent in essay work under 
Dr. Gwinn, each member of the class writing critical essays 
on subjects connected with English literature selected by 
herself. The marked improvement toward the end of the 
year showed the great need that had existed for some such 
systematic work in style and composition. 

A class of undergraduates who had elected English as a 
major subject completed the fourth year in English under 
Dr. Thomas; four graduate students worked with the class 
throughout the year. The subject selected for the year's work 
was The Development of the School of Modern Poetry, and 
included a minute study of the works of Shelley, Byron, 
Keats and Wordsworth. All the difiScult parts of their poetry 
were read in class and the work was accompanied by frequent 
essays and reports prepared by the students. 

Graduate Classes. — Dr. Thomas met a class two hours 
weekly for work in Browning ; during the year all the poems 
of Browning, with one or two exceptions, were commented on 
and discussed. 
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Dr. McClumpha conducted the following classes in Anglo- 
Saxon : (1) Siever's Anglo-Saxon ChrawMaVy Sweet's Prind- 
pies of English Etymology, accompanied by lectures on the 
Transition Period, and followed by the reading of parts of 
Chaucer. In connection with this work the students made 
dialectic studies from Morris and Skeat's Specimens and 
Wiilcker's and Maetzner's Readers, The class met four hours 
weekly. (2) A class in Beowulf met twice weekly. Two 
thousand lines were translated, and a study was made of 
Sarazin's and Ten Brink's theories of the composition of 
Beowulf The remainder of the year was spent on Sweet's 
Archaic and Dialectal Reader, in connection with which 
lectures were delivered on the North Mercian and Kentish 
dialects. (3) A class met twice weekly for the reading of 
Exodus, Daniel, and Andreas, 

Throughout the year the instructors directed the investiga- 
tions of graduate students. A dissertation on Beowulf was 
written by the Fellow in English, and a dissertation on 
Exodus was written by another graduate student : both were 
offered for the Master's Degree at Vassar, that degree at Bryn 
Mawr being awarded to graduates of the college only. 

Romance Languages, — The major, or second year's class, 
under Dr. Stiirzinger, followed for three hours weekly lectures 
on French literature, accompanied by two hours of reading 
and composition, during the first semester. In the second 
semester the class followed lectures for three or four hours 
weekly, and the remaining hours were spent in reading in 
class, except that one hour every two weeks was given to 
composition. The lectures on French literature included that 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, especial attention having been 
given to the authors subsequent to the Revolution. The stu- 
dents read in class Hemani, and in private, selections from 
the writings of Chateaubriand, Mme. de Stael, Vigny, Hugo, 
A. de Musset, G. Sand, Balzac and M6rim^e. The private read- 
ing was tested by examinations at the end of each semester. 
The lectures were delivered in French, and weekly or fort- 
nightly examinations were given upon the substance of the 
lectures. This class gave one and a half or two and a half 
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hours weekly to conversation and the reading of modern 
French authors with Mile. Boname. In the last semester 
they thus read, with comments, some of the writings of Hugo, 
Ponsard, Emile Augier, and Scribe. Parts were memorised, 
and criticisms were written upon some of the poems read, as a 
further exercise in composition. 

The class in elementary French, under Rose Chamberlin, 
studied Whitney's grammar, and read several plays* of 
Moli^re and Racine, also much modern French. In the con- 
versational class held one hour a week throughout the year 
were read Le Neuveine de Colette and Le Roman d\n Jeune 
Homme Pauvre. 

Spanish, — The graduate course in Spanish, conducted by 
Dr. Sturzinger, during the greater part of the year consisted 
of grammatical instruction and exercises, combined with 
reading of modern texts in Knapp's Spanish Grammar, for 
three hours a week. During the remajnder of the year one 
hour a week was given to lectures on historical grammar, and 
two hours to reading older texts. Thus nine books of the 
first part of Cervantes' Don Quixote, Calderon's drama, El 
Principe Constante, and a few of the Cid Romxinces (edition 
Michaelis), were read. In connection with this reading com- 
parative historical literary study was pursued, and the works 
of Ticknor, Herder, Vogelin and Gautier were used for this 
purpose. For private reading the works of the modern 
authors, Feman, Caballero, Juan Valera, and Breton de los 
Herreros, were assigned. 

Germain, — A comparison between the Program for 1888 and 
the earlier Programs will show that in the arrangement of 
the German minor and major courses from the beginning of 
this year some important changes have taken place. Accord- 
ing to our former plan the student would begin the study of 
German with historical grammar; the first year would be 
given to Gothic, Old High German and Middle High Ger- 
man ; the second year to the history of German literature 
from the earliest to the present time. This plan proved to be 
not wholly satisfactory (See the President's Report for 1887- 
88, p. 8). The students entering the first year's class seemed 
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scarcely well enough acquainted with modem German to 
study the earlier forms of its development. The knowledge 
of German required by the entrance examinations has often 
been acquired rapidly, and the study of Middle and Old High 
German, if taken up without any further training in Modern 
High German, was difficult for the students, and rendered an 
advance in familiarity with modern German less rapid. For 
this reason the study of earlier German grammar has been 
transferred to the second year, and even there has been confined 
to Middle High German and to one or two hours weekly, 
leaving Gothic and Old High German, as well as a more 
thorough study of Middle High German, for the graduate 
courses. In consequence of this change the study of German 
literature has been divided between the two years so as to give 
one year to the authors since the middle of the last century, and 
one year to the period preceding that time. During each year 
lectures on literature are given (in German) twice weekly ; 
and in addition to these lectures specimens selected from the 
chief authors are studied once weekly, the selections from Old 
and Middle High German being read in translations into 
Modern German. In order to give the students who take part 
of the course for one year only, some acquaintance with both 
periods, the modern literature is taken in the second year, to- 
gether with Middle High German, while on the other hand 
during the first year the first part of Goethe's Faust is read 
once weekly in connection with lectures on earlier German 
literature. The trial of the new system, made during the last 
year, has fully justified our expectations. 

The minor, or first year's course, under Dr. Collitz, com- 
prised lectures delivered in German upon the history of German 
literature from the earliest times to the time of Klopstock, ex- 
clusive, twice weekly ; lectures for one hour weekly upon the 
first part of Max Miiller's German Classics, and for one hour 
weekly upon Goethe's Faust (first part). The private reading 
assigned was done, and examinations were given upon it at the 
close of each half year. It included Lessing, Emilia Galotti ; 
Goethe, Gotz von Berlichingen, Iphigenie ; Schiller, i)on Carlos, 
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Braut von Messina. The students also took part in a conver- 
sation class conducted by Rose Chamberlin twice weekly. 

The major, or second year's course, as all the students had 
taken part of the course in literature during the foregoing year, 
was a combination of the former and the present plan. Lectures 
on literature, therefore, in this course, were delivered only 
once weekly, the object being the study of Schiller and of the 
latest literature since Goethe*s death. Middle High German 
was studied for two hours weekly in the first, and once 
weekly in the second semester, when selected specimens from 
Schiller and from modern authors took the place of Middle 
High German during the second hour. One hour weekly 
during the whole year was given to a study of the second part 
of Goethe's Faust The class work was accompanied by 
private reading, and twice weekly the students took part in 
Rose Chamberlin's German conversation class. 

Graduate courses were given by Dr. CoUitz in Gothic and 
in Middle High German. The course in Gothic included a 
comparative study of Gothic phonology and morphology. 
Braune's Gothic Grammar was used for the paradigms and the 
translation of Gothic texts. The course in Middle High 
German was intended to illustrate the classical period of 
Middle High German by specimens selected from its epic and 
lyric poetry. The first semester (one hour weekly) was given 
almost entirely to the Nihelungerdied, the second semester (two 
hours weekly) to selections from Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Wolfram's Parzival, Hartmann's Iwein and Gottfried's Tristan 
und Isolde, 

The class in Elementary German met Rose Chamberlin five 
hours weekly throughout the year. The students had Joynes- 
Weissman's Gframmar as a text-book. For a few weeks they 
read from Buchheim's German Reader, and then proceeded 
to Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. Other works read were 
Goethe's Tasso, Freytag's Die Journalisten, and numerous 
modern and classical extracts. Four of the class, who had re- 
ceived instruction previous to admission, passed their exam- 
ination at the end of the first semester, the remainder at the 
end of the second semester. 
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The German conversation class was held twice weekly. On 
one evening the class was open to all that wished to attend it, 
and the exercises lasted one hour and a half. A new feature 
in this class was the holding of a debate on subjects interesting 
to the class in general, which called forth warm discussions* 
The other hour was for the major class in German. Here 
literary subjects were discussed, and specimens of literature 
were read aloud by the instructor. 

History, — The' instruction in the department of History, 
under Dr. Walker, has been designed to give the students a 
general outline of the development of European civilization. 
In pursuance of this aim two courses, each of five hours 
weekly, have been given during the year — one on the history 
of Greece and Rome from the earliest times to the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and the other on the general history of Europe 
from the invasion of the Roman Empire by the German 
tribes to our own day. Necessarily in so extended a field of 
instruction it has been impossible to attempt much more than 
an outline. The lecturer, therefore, offered two other courses 
of a more special character, one of two hours weekly, on the 
history of the Middle Ages ; and the other, an elementary 
course of one hour a week on English History. 

The course in Ancient History was taken by fifteen stu- 
dents during the first semester, and by twenty-four during the 
second. Throughout the first semester the history of Greece 
was the topic. After a brief preliminary course on the his- 
tory and civilisations of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Judaea and 
Phoenicia, the story of Grecian life was taken up with the aid 
of Dr. Smith's larger history. The students were required 
to be familiar with the statements of the text-book, and in 
addition, about two-thirds of each exercise was spent in pre- 
senting the views of Grote, Curtius, Cox, and such other writers 
on Grecian history as were available in the library. Many 
chapters in these works were assigned to the students for 
private reading. During the second semester Merivale's 
General History of Rome was placed in the hands of the 
students as a guide to the history of the period, but even 
greater use was made of lectures. Much use was made of 
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assigned readings, which included passages from the writings 
of Mommsen, Ihne, Smith, Beesley, Capes and Gibbon. 

The course on the history of modem Europe was followed 
by thirty-two students, exclusive of a considerable but variable 
number of hearers. The instruction was wholly by lecture 
and assigned readings, the students being held responsible 
not only for abstracts of the lectures but for the study of the 
" readings as well. During the first semester the subjects treated 
included such themes as the causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the establishment of the barbarian kingdoms, the rise 
of the Mohammedans, the extension of Frankish power, 
the origin of the feudal system, the Holy Eoman Empire, the 
Crusades, the intellectual movement known as Scholasticism, 
*he development of the papacy and its contest with the empire, 
the rise of the Italian republics, the growth of representative 
institutions and of royal power in England, France and Spain. 

In the second semester attention was given to the Renais- 
sance, to the Reformation, and to the great contest between 
the Germanic reformation principles and the counter-reforma- 
tion movement originating in Spain, with its progress, till the 
peace of Westphalia in 1648. The topics next considered 
embraced such themes as the English constitutional struggle 
of the seventeenth century ; the rise of the monarchy of Louis 
XIV., and the efforts of the states of Europe to check the 
growth of French power ; the rise of Russia and Prussia ; 
the great struggle of the Seven Years War, resulting in the ex- 
tension of English supremacy in America and India ; the 
new political and philosophical ideals of the eighteenth century, 
and the attempt to realise these theories in the American and 
French revolutions. 

The private reading has been done by the students in 
general in painstaking and conscientious fashion, and has 
added much of thoroughness to the course of study. 

Political Science, — Instruction was given by Franklin H. 
Giddings, A.M., in Political Economy, Economic History, 
the Development of Political Institutions, the History of 
Political Theories, Public Law, Administration and Finance, 
Charities and Correction. 
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In the first semester a course of three hours weekly 
was given in the principles of Political Economy, consisting 
of a drill in the theories of utility, value, capital, cost of pro- 
duction, competition, rent, price, and other fundamental prob- 
lems of the science. Texts by different authors, representing 
different points of view, from the Ricardian to the historical 
and ethical, were used. In the second semester a three-hour 
course was given on English Economical History in the Mid- 
dle Ages, accompanied by lectures on the economic structure 
of society. Beginning with a study of the economic life of 
the manorial community of the eleventh century, this course 
took up the growth of towns, the origin, constitution and 
functions of merchant and craft guilds, the mediaeval theories 
of just price, and the legislative attempts to regulate prices 
and interest. These courses, with the lectures on Political In- 
stitutions, constituted the minor, or first year's course. 

The mijor course included more advanced economic studies 
and lectures on such other branches of Political Science as 
Public Law and Administration. In the first semester a 
three-hour course was given on special economic questions, 
namely, (1) the Tariff History of the United States, (2) the 
Land Question, and (3) the Labor Question. This course 
was regarded as a valuable discipline in forming right habits 
of studying unsettled economic questions. The .historical 
rather than the theoretical point of view was made prom- 
inent, attention being given chiefly to the influences that 
have determined economic policy hitherto, and to the grounds 
on which different men and parties have maintained opposing 
views. Each student obtained practice in the use of census 
returns and financial reports. The history of private property 
in land was reviewed, and modern experiments in labor 
legislation, arbitration, profit-sharing, and cooperation were 
discussed. 

A two-hour course was given in the first semester on 
the development of Political Institutions and the History 
of Political Theories. The beginnings of political institutions 
in tribal customs were shown, the growth of tribes into states 
was explained, and the development of legislative, executive, 
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and judicial institutions in accordance with varying adminis- 
trative necessities was traced. The consideration of political 
theories began with Aristotle, and reviewed the doctrines of 
Locke, Hobbes, Harrington, Mill, Spencer, Hegel, and Mul- 
ford. In the second semester a three-hours course on Admin- 
istration was given. One hour of the three was devoted to a 
class study of methods of Charity and Correction. The other 
subjects considered were : Local and Municipal Administration 
in the United States, England, France, and Germany, the or- 
ganization of the Civil Service, and Local Taxation in Ameri- 
can States. Public Law was the subject of a two-hour course 
in the second semester. Important legal definitions were 
presented. The English Common Law and the Roman Law 
were compared, and those principles of English and American 
Constitutional Law which are the legal basis of civil lib- 
erty were taken up in detail, with constant reference to Con- 
stitutional History and to the Public Law of European States. 

Four hours a week throughout the year were given by F. 
H. Giddings, A.M., to the direction of graduate studies. The 
subjects were: (1) The Development of English Pauperism 
since the eleventh century in its economic and administrative 
aspects, and (2) the Charities of Philadelphia. It is expected 
that the results of these studies will be published. 

Mathematics. — In each semester a class in the required 
course followed the lectures and worked problems in Trigo- 
nometry and Solid Geometry five hours a week. A special 
course designed for students that wish to take the second year 
of Physics, and extending through one semester, was also 
given. 

The minor or first year's course was followed by seven stu- 
dents, and consisted, in the first semester, of lectures twice 
weekly, by James Harkness, M.A., on Algebra, advanced 
Trigonometry, and Theory of Equations ; once weekly by Dr. 
Scott, on Analytical and Modern Geometry of Two Dimen- 
sions; and once on Geometrical Conies and Newton. In the 
second semester, James Harkness, M.A., gave a course on 
Elementary Differential and Integral Calculus, twice weekly, 
and once weekly on Newton and elementary Dynamics. 
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Lectures for two hours weekly were given by Dr. Scott, on 
Analytical and Modern Geometry of two dimensions. 

The major or second year's course was taken by one student, 
and was conducted in strict accordance with the Program. 
The post-major course was pursued by two students, who thus 
completed a three-years course, one satisfactory to the in- 
structors and creditable to the students. The lectures for 
the year were, a course on higher Plane Curves, by Dr. 
Scott, in the first semester twice, in the second three times 
weekly, attended by both students ; a course on Modern 
Geometry by Dr. Scott, twice weekly throughout the year, 
attended by one student ; a course by James Harkness, M.A., 
on Differential Equations, three times weekly in the first 
semester, and one on Theory of Functions, twice weekly in 
the second semester. Each of these courses was attended by 
one of the students of the class. 

Philosophy, — During the first part of the first semester the 
class under Dr. Cook studied deductive and inductive logic, 
using Jevons's Outlines as an accompaniment to and a basis 
for the lectures. 

Subsequently the class studied Psychology, and read assigned 
portions of Lotze's "OutlineSf^* preparatory to the lectures. 
These exercises extended to the winter recess only. 

During the second half year a course of two hours a week 
in the history of modern philosophy was given by Dr. Shorey. 
The subject was treated as a portion of the history of Eur6pean 
literature rather than from the point of view of any one school 
of metaphysics. The indispensable preparatory discipline in 
logic and psychology which will hereafter be given in the first 
semester by means of text-books, was represented by a few in- 
troductory lectures on philosophic terminology. There were 
also one or two lectures on the Renaissance and the transition 
from mediaeval to modern philosophy. But the main work of 
the course was spent upon Descartes, Bacon, Locke and Kant. 
In the lectures a simple analysis and explanation of the more 
important works of these writers was given, and the students 
were induced to supplement the lectures by the reading of 
carefully chosen selections. A shelf of reference books selected 
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by the instructor, and renewed from week to week, was at all 
times accessible to the students, and was used by many of them. 
A not unimportant feature of the course was the discussion of 
questions suggested to the students by their reading or by the 
lectures and submitted to the instructor in writing. 

In the study of Kant, little was accomplished beyond a 
simple presentation of his relation to the general philosophic 
movement initiated by Descartes, and of his decisive influence » 
on subsequent speculation. The post-Kantian metaphysical con- 
structions of Germany were treated only by occasional explan- 
atory allusions to them as elements of 19th-century thought. 
It was thought that an English-speaking undergraduate will 
-derive more permanent advantage from an intelligently- 
directed study of the works of Descartes, Bacon, Locke and 
Berkeley, which he can understand and read in the original, 
than from imperfectly apprehended abstract summaries of 
metaphysical systems, the meaning and value of which is still 
a matter of dispute, and the terminology of which cannot be 
adequately reproduced in any translation. The limited time 
also precluded direct treatment of ancient and mediaeval philo- 
sophy, and of the modern empirical and evolutionist schools. 
In subsequent years the course will be extended by the intro- 
duction of a sketch of the history of ancient philosophy and 
of scholasticism, and by a brief supplementary outline of the 
systems of some modern writers, with indications of their 
influeAce on contemporary literature. 

The teaching of philosophy labors under the peculiar diffi- 
culty that the instructor cannot present himself to his class as the 
■expositor of a universally-accepted and demonstrated element- 
ary doctrine. This difficulty, however, is not very seriously felt 
in the present course of undergraduate work. The instructor 
does not present himself to the students as the possessor of a 
ready-made doctrine which they are to accept on his authority, 
and reject when they learn, as they inevitably will, that it is 
rejected by some wiser men than he. He offers himself to 
them as a guide in the reading of certain great books in the 
world's literature, and in the acquisition of an acquaintance 
with philosophic terminology and methods that will enable 
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them, if they see fit, to read and judge independently the 
modern successors of these books. And with regard to the 
controversies that seem so new to untrained readers of popular 
science, he points out that the same problems have been de- 
bated in much the same spirit in every age, and that while the 
recent progress of physical science has greatly altered the form 
of statement of materialistic explanations of the universe, it 
has not made them a whit more conceivable, has not, except to 
the popular imagination, added to the force of the obvious 
analogies on which such systems rest, nor broken the barriers 
to their acceptance offered by the unity of consciousness, and 
the ethical and religious experience of mankind. Further 
intrusion of the instructor's opinion on students chosen from 
all classes of the community would only lead to misconceptions 
and impair the educational value of his work. 

Dr. Rhoads gave lectures once weekly throughout the year 
upon Ethics. The elements of our moral nature were con- 
sidered ; the universality of moral standards ; the ground of 
obligation ; the basis of certainty in the knowledge of moral 
truth and duty ; the sources of moral law ; the various classes 
of duties ; and the moral aspect of current questions such as 
the authority of civil law ; the rights of property ; the rela- 
tions of employer and employed ; the administration of char- 
ities ; the restriction of the liquor traffic ; vivisection ; and 
Sabbath laws. A brief survey was then taken of ethical sys- 
tems, and their bearing upon the promotion of the highest 
moral character. 

Physics. — The first year's course, or minor course, in Physics, 
under Dr. Perkins, was directed to the study of Mechanics and 
Electricity, and followed closely the announcement in the 
Program. It comprised lectures five hours weekly through- 
out the year. In the first semester Lodge's Mechanics and 
Thompson's Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism were used 
by the students as books of reference, but the instruction con- 
sisted chiefly of the lectures, accompanied by abundant illustra- 
tions, and constant questioning of the students. 

In the second semester no text-books were used in connec- 
tion with the lectures on Sound, Heat, and Light ; but Stew- 
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art's Elementary Treatise on Heat, and Ganot's Chapters on 
Light fairly represent the extent and nature of the treatment 
of the subjects. Especial attention was given to the order in 
which subjects naturally and logically present themselves, 
and the clue to this was found in the historical order in which 
the knowledge of those subjects has been unfolded. 

In the second year's or major course, the subjects considered 
were Mechanics, Electricity, and Heat. The course began 
with an introduction to the theory of least squares and its ap- 
plication to simple physical problems. The lectures on Me- 
chanics were confined mainly to the discussion of special 
problems. The students were required to read parts of the 
works of Minchin and Kouth. In the treatment of electricitv, 
selected portions of Mascart and Joubert were read by the 
class and supplemented by lectures. The discussion of Heat 
consisted essentially in the reading of Maxwell's text-book. 
In both the latter courses, however, the subjects were devel- 
oped from an experimental basis, and distinction was con- 
stantly made between the necessary deductions from experi- 
ments and the theoretical explanations of them. 

The laboratory work was carried on three hours weekly, and 
was in close conformity to the description given in the Pro- 
gram. The department has received from a member of the 
class of 1889 a gift of $100 for the purchase of apparatus ; a 
gift very gratefully acknowledged. 

Chemistry, — The major or second year's course in Chemistry 
was given during the past year by Dr. Keiser. Nine students 
attended the lectures and worked in the laboratory. All these 
had taken the minor course in the previous year. In the ear- 
ly part of the course the subject of the lectures was a review of 
the more important topics of inorganic chemistry. The essen- 
tial parts of the previous year's work were dwelt upon, and at 
the same time a more amplified and extended study was made 
of the properties of the elements and compounds, and of the 
theoretical principles of the science. An attempt was made 
to make the students familiar with the present state of knowl- 
edge in this department of the science. The subject of ana- 
lytical chemistry was then taken up. The general methods of 
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procedure and the apparatus employed in quantitative work 
were described, and a systematic study was made of all the 
best methods of estimating and separating the elements. Vol- 
umetric and gasometric methods received considerable at- 
tention. 

Throughout the year the laboratory has been open to stu- 
dents during seven hours, five days weekly. The work done in 
it during the early part of the year consisted in a detailed ex- 
perimental study of the more important elements and com- 
pounds. The work was of such a nature that the students re- 
ceived considerable training in accurate observation, and at 
the same time in reasoning upon the results of their observa- 
tions. Volhard's laboratory manual was used as a guide in 
this part of the work. This was followed by a series of exer- 
cises in qualitative analysis, and by practical work upon quan- 
titative methods. 

Organic chemistry was the subject of the lectures during 
the second semester. After a course of introductory lectures, 
in which a brief outline of the history of the development of 
the subject was given, the systematic and detailed study of the 
hydrocarbons and their derivatives was taken up. In the 
laboratory during this semester the larger part of the time 
was given up to a continuation of the quantitative work of the 
first semester, but towards the end of the year a few typical 
organic preparations were made. 

One student pursued a five-hours course in post-major chem- 
istry during the first semester. 

Original Work. — The investigation upon the atomic weight 
of oxygen, an account of which has been published in the 
American Chemical Journaly has been continued. A new re- 
search, the object of which is to determine with greater accu- 
acy the atomic weight of palladium, has also been carried on, 
and valuable results have been obtained, which will soon be 
published. Another investigation, upon a new method of es- 
timating carbon-monoxide, and of determining combustible 
gases in gas analysis, is in progress. 

Biology. — The general equipment of the laboratory has been 
in some degree extended, though most of the yearly appro- 
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priation has been expended for current wants. The most im- 
portant additions have been a series of lecture charts to illus- 
trate the courses in histology and embryology. The series 
of zoological charts has also been extended so as to be at 
present fairly adequate for our needs. The department has 
received from Robert H. Lambom, Ph.D., the gift of a collec- 
tion of the butterflies of Eastern New York and Pennsylvania, 
complete except as to a few rare nocturnal species, all finely 
mounted and placed in cases, with their correct scientific names 
attached. Also a collection of plants, made by the late James 
Lippincott, and presented by his widow, Anne S. Lippincott, 
of Philadelphia. 

The total number of students under instruction in the de- 
partment has been twenty-four, of whom sixteen have taken 
the minor course, three the major course, four a post-major 
course, three graduate courses, and one a special course of 
undergraduate work. 

The minor, or first year's course, has conformed closely to 
the work outlined in the Program, but differed from that of 
former years in being divided from the beginning into two 
parallel complementary courses, one in general biology, the 
other in elementary anatomy and physiology. This change 
has been greatly to the advantage of the course as a whole, 
both theoretically and practically, and will be retained here- 
after. 

The major, or second year's courses, have been given as usual, 
and require no comment. 

The principal feature of the year's work has been the char- 
acter of the post-major and graduate courses, under which 
is included the Biological Seminary, organised this year. In 
the first semester regular courses were given by Dr. Wilson 
in comparative embryology, and by Dr. Lee in neurology, 
most of the laboratory work being done in connection with 
the latter course. In the second semester courses of work 
were laid out for each student separately, as an introduction 
to original work. An idea of the character of this work may 
be gained from the following brief outline of the various lines 
of work assigned : 
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(a) CJomparative embryology of vertebrata, with special ref- 
erence to the recent advance in the morphological study of the 
nervous system. 

(b) The innervation of the heart, and the physiology of the 
peripheral nervous system. 

(c) The histology of the cray-fish and of Arthropoda gener- 
ally, with reference especially to the regeneration of lost parts 
in Crustacea. 

(dT) The regeneration of lost parts in Vermes. 

(e) The embryology of the Isopoda, and of Crustacea in 
general. 

Each student, in addition to her more special work, made a 
thorough study of the embryology of the chick. 

The Biological Seminary was held weekly throughout the 
year, and was devoted in the main to systematic reports and 
discussions by the students upon the current literature of 
biology. No part of the work has proved more stimulating 
and interesting than this, and none has done more to develop 
the student's powers. In the latter part of the year the regu- 
lar work of the Seminary was merged into a systematic set of 
lectures delivered by the students' on the following topics : 

(1) Two lectures on theories relating to the origin of meta- 
meric segmentation. 

(2) One lecture on recent researches upon the morphology 
of Peripatris. 

(3) Three lectures on Beard's researches upon the develop- 
ment of vertebrate^, and some related morphological questions. 

(4) Three lectures on Kleinenberg's studies upon the devel- 
opment of Lopadorhynchus, and upon the theory of develop- 
ment by substitution. 

(5) Two lectures upon Gaskell's researches upon the morpho- 
logy and physiology of the nervous system. 

These lectures were very carefully and thoroughly elaborated 
by the students, and were highly successful. 

In regard to original work, the studies referred to in the last 
report have been carried forward, and a number of others 
begun. The researches of Dr. Wilson upon the embryology of 
I/umbricus are now in course of publication, and will appear 
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this autumn in the Journal of Morphology. Dr. Lee has in 
the course of the year begun a series of researches upon the 
electrical phenomena of muscle and nerve, which was con- 
tinued during the summer. One student carried forward her 
studies upon Kapffer's vesicle in the embryos of telostean fishes, 
and began the study of the embryology of certain Crustacea, 
which she continued at Wood's HoU the past summer. The 
studies of a second, on the regeneration of lost parts, are 
now well advanced, and promise to yield interesting results 
for publication next year. A third began an investigation 
upon the relation of the cardiac nerves and muscles which 
she intends to carry forward as a graduate student next year. 
Three students have continued their studies at Wood's HoU 
Biological Station during the summer. 

The Library, — The accessions to the library during the year 
have been one thousand and sixty-five bound volumes, and 
numerous pamphlets. The library now contains six thousand 
two hundred and eighty-two volumes, chosen with reference to 
the immediate needs of the several departments of instruction. 
The following gifts have been received during the year, and 
have been gratefully appreciated : a gift of $500 from Helen 
Erben, of Philadelphia, for the purchase of books for the 
English department, and of $200 for illustrations of the 
courses in English; twenty-three photographs of objects of 
interest in Kome, and of English universities, of large size, 
firamed and ready to be hung upon the walls, by Stuart 
Wood, Ph.D., who also gave copies of Profit .Sharing, by 
Oilman, and of pamphlets published by the American Econ- 
omic Association ; the use of a share in the Philadelphia 
Library, from Hannah J. Smith, of Germantown, Philadel- 
phia ; the first thirty-three volumes of the Quarterly Review, 
and BalFs History of Mathematics, from Alice B. Gould ; High- 
Caste Hindoo Women, by the Pundita Ramabai, from Mrs. 
Thompson ; Martyr Scenes, from Katharine B. Backhouse ; 
Purver's Translation of the Bible, two volumes ; Besse's Suffer- 
ings of the People called Quakers, 2 volumes, and Smith's Cata- 
logvs of Friends* Books, from James Whitall ; The Message of 
Mayor Fitler, 1888, four volumes, from Bichard C. McMurtrie; 
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Publications of the State of Connecticut, thirty volumes,* from 
Williston Walker, Ph.D.; the publications of the Howard As- 
sociation, fifteen volumes and numerous pamphlets from the 
Association ; Relation Between Religion and Science, by Pro- 
fessor Le Conte; Hines' International Record of Charities; 
Professor Thompson's Protection ; Sermons^ by Frederick 
Robertson ; subscriptions to Harper's, the Atlantic, and Scrih- 
ner's monthlies, given anonymously ; a large number of pam- 
phlets from Hermann Collitz, Ph.D., and an unusually large 
number of the United States Government and State publica- 
tions. 

One hundred periodicals in English and other European lan- 
guages are taken, the larger part of them devoted to special de- 
partments of research. The catalogue, which includes authors 
and subjects, has been kept in accordance with the decimal sys- 
tem of Melvil Dewey, Librarian of the Library of the State 
of New York, and is nearly complete, except as to the sub- 
iects of the periodicals. Arrangements have been made to 
carry forward additional work upon the catalogue during the 
coming year, so that it shall be complete. The Library is 
open from 8 A.M. to 10 P. M., and the immediate access to 
the shelves given to the students leads to a very large use 
of the books, both in the library and in the students' rooms. 
The plan of placing the books relating to branches of ex- 
perimental science in proximity to the laboratories, is contin- 
ued, as is also that of reserving for a time in the library 
books to which the instructors desire to refer their classes. 

The students have access, without expense to themselves, 
to the Philadelphia Library and to the Mercantile Library of 
Philadelphia, each of which has about one hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes, besides valuable pamphlets ; and the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia generously grants 
to our students the use of their library of thirty thousand vol- 
umes, a privilege peculiarily important to scientific students. 

The space allotted to the Library is already too small, and 
this points to the importance of a provision whereby the labor- 
atories may be removed to a suitable building and additional 
room be given to the Library in Taylor Hall. 
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Publications, — An essay read before the Oriental Society, at 
its session in Philadelphia, October, 1888, by E. W. Hopkins, 
Ph.D., " On the Quantitative Variations in the Mahabharata 
Texts." 

A Monograph in the twelfth volume of the Proceedings of 
the Oriental Society, also published separately, on "The Social 
and Military Position of the Buling Caste in Ancient India." 
New Haven, 1889. By E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D. 

"The Control of Industry," in the Age of Sted for Jan. 5, 
1889 ; by Franklin H. Giddings, A.M. 

A review of Patten's Stability of Prices; by F. H. Gid- 
dings, A.M. 

"Internal Improvements," The Chautauquanj May, 1889; 
by F. H. Giddings, A.M. 

A review of Oilman's ProfU-sharing and of Dexter's Build- 
ing and Loan Associations, by F. H. Giddings, A. M., Politieal 
Science Quarterly y June, 1889. 

" The Cost of Production of Capital ;" Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, July, 1889. By F. H. Giddings, A.M. 

"On the Interpretation of the THmceus" by Paul Shorey, 
Ph.D. American Journal of Philology, Vol. ix., No. 4. 

A Beview of Odin's " Patois du Canton de Vaud," by J. J. 
Stiirzinger, Ph.D., Modem Language Notes, October, 1888. 

The following papers have been published by H. W. 
Smyth, Ph.D. 

1. The Arcado-Cyprian dialect : Transactions of the Am, 
Philol. Assoc,, XVIII., 59-133. 

2. Beview of Boberts' Greek Epigraphy : Am, Joum. Phi- 
lol,, IX., 354-359. 

3. Beview of Hoffmann's De mixtis Ghrcecce lingua dialedis: 
Am, Joum, PhiloL, ix., 489-491. 

4. Translation of Weber's Heilige Litteratur der Jaina : 
two portions have been published in the Indian Antiquary of 
Bombay, Vol. xvii., Oct. and Dec, 1888. 

5. A Beview of Sterrett's Epigraphical Journey in Asia 
Minor, and Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor (Papers of the 
Am. School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vols. ii. and in,), 
in The Classical Beview, Vol. in., 328-332. 
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The financial results of the year have been satisfactory, and 
this fact, taken in connection with the general prosperity of 
the institution, should awaken our lively gratitude. 

Each year, however, calls imperatively for the expansion of 
the institution to meet just demands, most obvious to those 
familiar with its duties. The scientific departments require 
more ample as well as better adjusted accommodations and 
more perfect appliances, and the Science Hall should be 
erected as soon as the means to do so can be procured. Eela- 
tively large as is the annual appropriation for the Library, 
the need of books is often keenly felt ; and in the near future 
another Hall of Residence should be built. While endeavor- 
ing, therefore, to make the best use possible of the means at 
our disposal, we can confidently appeal to men and women 
interested in a sound collegiate education for aid commensu- 
rate with the task that lies before us. 



Respectfully submitted to the Trustees at their 
meeting held 10th mo. 11, 1889. 

James E. Rhoads. 
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